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Wanted, one hundred thousand people who will take the 
examination, to be offered Dec. 20th 1890, on the Gospel 
of Luke. A remarkable interest has already been shown in 
the proposed text. Hundreds of letters have been received 
approving the plan and announcing the purpose, on the part 
of the writers, to undertake the examination. The letters 
come from. ministers and students, from teachers and pupils, 
from entire classes and Sunday schools. The present num- 
ber of The Student contains the details of the plan (pp. 185). 
It will be found perfectly feasible. It is adapted to the needs 
of every class of students. Is there not an opportunity here 
for accomplishing great good? Could you, who are a pastor, 
or a superintendent, or a teacher, do a better thing for your 
friend, or your pupil than to persuade him or her to study 
this most important of all subjects in such a manner as to pass 
a creditable examination upon it at the end of the course ? 
What an ideal church or Sunday school that would be, in 
which there were one hundred, or fifty, or even twenty-five 
who could stand such a test upon the Life of the Christ? 



This paragraph contains an appeal. If you do not wish 
to be appealed to, pass it by. You have, doubtless, received 
many appeals ; but never an appeal just like this one. What 
is it? It can be stated very definitely, that you, (1) read with 
care the statements made (pp. 185) in reference to the exami- 
nation ; (2) undertake, as a matter of personal service to your- 
self and to your friends to organize a group to prepare for the 
examination ; (3) make at once the necessary arrangements 
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with the Institute of Sacred Literature ; (4) begin, at once, a 
systematic course of study, in connection with your Sunday 
school work, or by special work, to fit yourself and those 
associated with you for the proposed test. Make the group 
as large as possible, not only because the expense to each one 
will thus be reduced, but also because so many more will, in 
this case, receive help. This paragraph will be read by 
twelve thousand people. What proportion of the twelve thou- 
sand will heed its contents? Is it unreasonable to ask this? 
If not for your own sake, do it for the influence it will exert 
on others. If you or anyone whom you know would consent 
to serve in your locality as special examiner, a notice to that 
effect would be gratefully received by the Editor. 

Results, after all, are what we want. Where no results 
come there must necessarily be dissatisfaction ; for the ab- 
sence of results shows that either no work, or the wrong 
kind of work, is being done. 

One is willing to labor hard and long, provided only he 
may be permitted to see that his labor has produced fruit. 
But to find that the labor, severe as it may have been, is 
without product, is indeed disappointing. There are some, 
perhaps, who do not trouble themselves. They go through 
a perfunctory routine and persuade themselves that all is 
right, for they have done their duty. But these are often 
self-deceived. If they would open their eyes, the empty 
mockery of the thing would startle them. 

This is true of many things ; it is especially true of teach- 
ing and study. It is true of every department of study ; it 
is especially true of Bible study. Ask yourself the question. 
You have been studying the Bible for ten, twenty, forty 
years. What, after all these years spent upon it, do you 
know of it? With how many of the sixty-six books are you 
fairly familiar? How many of them can you think through? 
The great teachings of how many of them are clearly fixed 
in your mind ? What are the results of your study ? Form- 
ulate them, if you can ; and if you cannot, face about, begin 
over again, adopt a new method, for so surely as the human 
mind is the creation of an all-wise God, there is something 
wrong, if after ten, twenty, or forty years, you have nothing 
in mind to show for it. 
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Let us have an ideal, however far short of it we may fall. 
Shall we judge the sweet singer, David, by his life, as it is 
recorded in the prophetic history, which seems to have search- 
ed in every nook for that which was dark and wicked, as well 
as for that which was bright and noble ? Or shall we gain a 
truer, juster conception of this unique character from the 
Psalms in which he breathed forth his divine aspirations for 
a higher life? Which is the truer picture, the David of his- 
tory, or the David of the Psalms ? Which will explain better 
the influence exerted by this wonderful man upon the world 
that has passed, and the influence which is to be exerted upon 
the world yet before us ? The real or the ideal in the man ? 

Which was the more powerful in the work of the Old Tes- 
tament Prophets, the realism which characterized their scath- 
ing descriptions of the wickedness and sin on every side, or 
the idealism of those sublime, yes, heaven-sent dreams of 
future glory and bliss ? We judge others, others judge us, 
not so much by what is actually done, as by what it is endeav- 
ored to do. Of one thing we may be sure ; the careful cher- 
ishing of an ideal, unless, perhaps, it is so far away as that 
this very distance paralyzes all effort, will do much to elevate 
and inspire. The scholar is such not because of what he 
knows, but because of what he sees, in the light of his ideal, 
that he does not know. The ideal may be approached, some- 
times, very near ; but it is always advancing. It will always 
advance, or it will cease to be an ideal. 



It is true that the scientific study of the Old Testament is 
bringing out more and more clearly the anonymous character 
of many of its books. Where tradition unhesitatingly 
named authors and times, a careful and honest weighing of 
the evidence for both results not seldom in the conclusion 
that the case is not proven or bears against the traditional 
view. While criticism is to a certain extent negative (but 
healthily so) in this sphere of its work, still it is not by any 
means altogether destructive. The ancient but ill-founded 
claims on behalf of this or that illustrious name are denied, 
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to be sure ; but in place of these names there is built up a 
more or less clear conception of the mental and spiritual 
characteristics of the unnameable author. By faithful exam- 
ination of the writing itself in its historical data, its theolog- 
ical and literary aspects, even in the subtile and shadowy 
suggestions that lie in a parenthetic or otherwise insignificant 
passage, as well as by the aid of the historical and spiritual 
imagination, a figure is evoked which is tolerably, sometimes 
vividly, outlined and conceived. 

Notable examples of this kind of critical rehabilitation, if 
such it may be called, of the unknown writers of anonymous 
portions of Scripture are found in the commentaries of Plump- 
tre on Ecclesiastes and Davidson on Job. Such work is emi- 
nently valuable and necessary. It is a satisfaction to the 
readers of any book to know its author, certainly in the case 
of a Book of the Bible. Such a craving sought its allevia- 
tion in the endeavor of tradition uncritically but honestly to 
assign these books to certain authors. If such an endeavor 
was lawful and useful then, surely it should be welcome now 
when undertaken by thoughtful Christian scholars. There 
is something to lose, indeed, but the loss is in false concep- 
tions which after all have been ignorantly cherished to little 
real profit. The gain is far greater and more than makes up 
for the loss. Granted that the name is unknown, the man in 
his essential and enduring characteristics stands forth clear 
and plain. He is recognized as belonging to our common 
humanity and enters into the range of universal spiritual 
sympathy. May it not- be said that the old way of naming 
the author really veiled the message of the book, while now 
it is the man in his message that calls forth interest and sym- 
pathy. Formerly the order of inquiry was ' ' Who wrote 
it?" and "What did he say?" Now it is first inquired 
"What is the message? " and second, " What kind of a man 
was it that uttered it? " The difference is great. Equally 
great is the advance in true intellectual and spiritual under- 
standing. 

That fact may be stranger than fiction is clearly demon- 
strated by the results already obtained in Egyptology and 
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Assyriology. One need only read the contents of the second 
volume of Records of the Past (new series), to see the marvel- 
ous advance which has been made within a decade. Think 
of being able to read an inscription placed between 3700 
B. C. and 4400 B. C. upon the walls of a tomb by the servant 
of Pharaoh who was himself to occupy the tomb ; or the 
adventures of an Egyptian fugitive who lived between 2800 
B. C. and 3400 B. C. ; or the official letters and despatches of 
the kings and governors of Babylonia and Assyria, of Syria, 
and Mesopotamia, of Phoenicia and Palestine, written before 
1400 B. C. ; letters written from Palestine before Israel has 
yet entered the land, directed to an Egyptian king who was 
half Semitic in descent, and wholly Semitic in faith, whose 
court was made up largely of Semitic officers, whose vizier 
was named David. We may reasonably ask, what next? 
Shall we accept the view of Professsor Sayce that, ' ' through- 
out Western Asia schools and libraries must have existed, in 
which clay tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters were 
stored up, and where the language and syllabary of Babylo- 
nia were taught and learned? " Is it possible, as he suggests, 
that some day the site of the old Canaanite city of Kirjath- 
Sepher(" Booktown" Judges 1 : 1 1) will be recovered, and be 
found full of books written upon imperishable clay? 



